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CONTROL OF IMMIGRATION. I. 

IT is constantly happening in practical politics that a line of 
conduct which at one time seems advisable and even neces- 
sary after a while lands the nation in such difficulties that it 
must in some way be changed. There is at first great difficulty 
in doing this. The old truth has been so firmly believed and so 
often and so positively affirmed that a feeling of shame prevents 
its flat repudiation. The first attack on it is made in an apolo- 
getic spirit and with the assertion, perhaps, that this is an 
exceptional case, and that the general rule still holds good. 
Possibly a direct breach is made in the old rule without any 
attempt at apology, it being considered better to ignore the 
connection between the present example and the previous cases. 
Gradually, however, necessity compels the more frequent infringe- 
ment of the old principle and finally its entire abandonment. 
Then it often happens that the former believers are the most 
violent in their attacks on the old belief, as new converts are 
proverbially the most zealous persecutors. The old principle is 
denounced in unmeasured terms and the contrary course is fa- 
natically followed without the perception that it is as one-sided 
as the old. Men by nature are partisan, and their intellectual 
convictions, even in the most cold-blooded questions of political 
expediency, are largely determined by their emotions. 

The present movement in favor of restricting immigration is 
an example of this process of revising our policy in such a way 
as to break with our previous beliefs and principles. The whole 
history of this country, of course, has been one of colonization 
and immigration. The original need was for labor — a need 
which, at one time, in fact satisfied itself by the compulsory 
importation of negroes to work the rice and sugar fields of the 
South. The task which lay before the original settlers was 
immense. There was in front of them to be subdued a wilder- 
ness three thousand miles wide, covered with primeval forest, 
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unbroken by roads and even unexplored. The colonist could 
have maintained his equanimity in the presence of this great 
task only by ignoring it and contenting himself with an open 
frontier subject to Indian invasions as one of the ordinary con- 
ditions of existence. His life was a sort of constant picket 
duty, without relief or furlough, and practically without truce. 
But although the original settler did not trouble himself with 
the problem how the whole continent was to be filled up and 
added to the realm of civilization, and although he probably had 
very vague notions as to when such a result would be consum- 
mated, yet the spirit of history was busy with the task and 
brought it to a conclusion much sooner than could have been 
deemed possible. At first the progress was extremely slow. 
The active force was only the original body of colonists, few in 
number and armed with the hand implements of the seventeenth 
century — and not the best of these. The principal addition to 
this original labor-force came from the natural increase of the 
population and its excess over the mortality. This excess was 
very considerable, although the mortality must have been large 
during the first few years of the settlement. But although the 
rate of increase was perhaps the largest of which we have any 
historic example, yet the basis for the increase was so insignifi- 
cant that the absolute numbers remained small. At the close 
of the Revolution there were less than three million men in the 
thirteen colonies. 1 It would have taken a very long period for 

1 " At the recent meeting of the American Antiquarian society, Professor F. B. 
Dexter presented an important paper on ' The Estimates of Population in the New 
England Colonies.' The general conclusions are that in 1640 the British colonies 
contained an aggregate population of a little over 25,000 whites — 60 per cent in 
New England, most of the remainder in Virginia. In 1660 the total had increased 
to 80,000 — half of them in Maryland and Virginia. In 1689 the number was prob- 
ably a little over 200,000; it reached half a million in 1721, a million in 1743, and 
two millions in 1767. This period was marked by rapid growth of the Middle colo- 
nies. Although the increase just before the Revolution was rapid, the population at 
the outbreak of the war cannot have been much more than two and a half million. 
These figures are on the whole somewhat lower than Bancroft's; for the later dates 
there is a tolerably constant difference of four or five per cent. The Revolutionary 
war caused a sudden check to the growth of population; in Rhode Island and 
Georgia there was an absolute diminution. In spite of the estimate of C. B. Elliott 
in 'Walker's Statistical Atlas' (1874), giving more than three million in 1780, it 
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natural increase to have covered this continent, especially with 
the facilities for transportation then afforded. It is well known 
that two influences, neither of which could have been foreseen, 
have changed these conditions and brought the whole continent 
under the subjection of sixty million people. These two things 
are railroads and foreign immigration on a large scale. Rail- 
roads began to be built in 1830; and the foreign immigration, 
which began to be considerable as early as 1820, acquired 
immense proportions in the forties and fifties. These two 
things have given us the labor-force necessary to subdue the 
wilderness and the means of placing this labor-force exactly 
where it is most needed and most profitable. Both of them 
have been necessary, and without them it is utterly improbable 
that we could have attained the place we now hold. We owe 
our position as one of the great nations of the world to these 
two things, and to immigration as much as to railroads. It 
would be easy also to point out what an important influence 
this immigration of free laborers, coming as they did over- 
whelmingly to the Northern states, has had on our internal 
politics, especially in settling the question of slavery. 

When we consider all these things, we shall readily agree 
that immigration has been one of the prime factors in our 
development. In accordance with this fact we have always 
pursued the policy of encouraging it and have welcomed the 
immigrants to our shores. Why should we change that policy 
now? 

There are, I conceive, several reasons which might lead us to 
think of doing this. (1) It might be shown, for instance, that 
various undesirable consequences of this immigration are now 
for the first time becoming apparent. (2) It might be main- 
tained that the immigrants are now no longer of the same 
character as those of the earlier decades, and are not a desirable 
element for the community to acquire. (3) It might be held 
that the country has reached a stage of development where it 
no longer needs immigrants, and that what was formerly a 

does not seem probable that this number was reached until two or three years after 
the close of the war." — The (N.Y.) Evening Post, Dec. 3, 1887. 
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blessing is now an embarrassment. If any one of these asser- 
tions be true, it would, in my opinion, be a perfectly good reason 
for discouraging immigration in the future. Then would come 
up (4) questions of political science : as to the abstract right 
of immigration ; as to the effect of restriction on our inter- 
national relations ; and how such a policy would accord with 
our general political system and our avowed principles. (5) 
There would be, finally, the question of the administrative 
measures necessary, not so much perhaps to prohibit or even 
restrict immigration, as to control it so as to escape its evils. 
This would finish the discussion. 

It is the object of the following paper to collect what 
evidence and opinion is accessible on these different points 
and to present it in an impartial manner. The issue of the 
whole will probably be simply this : we shall recognize once 
more that modern civilization has developed social forces which 
it is impossible to dam up, but which need to be guided into 
safe channels ; and we shall be warned again to " put cur house 
in order." 

The Social Effects of Immigration. 

The statistics of immigration into the United States are 
reasonably complete and are pretty well known. They begin 
with the year 1820. Previous to that time it is not probable 
that there was any very great influx. At the close of the 
Revolutionary war, the colonies were poor, their political future 
was uncertain, their commerce and finances were in a state of 
confusion, and there could have been very little inducement to 
Europeans to undertake the difficult and dangerous voyage. 
During a great portion of the time (from 1783 to 1820) the new 
republic was on an unfriendly and even hostile footing with the 
mother country and commercial intercourse was often cut off 
by embargoes and war. Beginning with 1 820 1 the immigrants 



1 Prior to the year 1820, no statistics of immigration were officially kept. By the 
act of Congress of March 2, 1819, collectors of customs were required to keep a 
record, and make a quarterly return to the Treasury, of all passengers arriving in their 
respective districts from foreign ports; and these reports, published from time to 
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came at the rate of only a few thousand a year, and it was not 
till 1825 that the number reached 10,000 annually. In 1827 
and again in 1828 there was a marked increase, due perhaps to 
the commercial depression in England, the number in the latter 
year reaching 27,382. During the thirties the numbers were 
much heavier, going as high as 79,340 in 1837. We see during 
these years the tendency to violent fluctuation from year to 
year which has since characterized the movement. A total of 
100,000 was reached and exceeded in 1842, but the number fell 
to 52,000 the following year, and the normal immigration seems 
at that time to have been between these two figures. Sud- 
denly, as a result of the Irish potato famine of 1846, we have 
the first of those great floods of immigration due to crises in the 
old world — the first of those impulses whose reflex action has 
made the movement a permanently large one. The numbers 
since then, with the exception of two years of the Civil war, 



time by the Treasury department, constitute the sources of information as to the 
progress of immigration. Prior to 1856, the figures show the whole number of aliens 
arriving; but from 1856 to 1885 inclusive, the number of immigrants only, i.e., of 
foreign passengers settling in the United States. Since July 1, 1885, immigrants from 
Canada and Mexico are not included. 

It has been estimated that the whole number of aliens coming to the United States 
from 1789 to 1820, was about 250,000. 



Immigration into the United States, i 820-1 887. 



Immigrants. 
.... 8,385 
.... 9,127 
.... 6,911 
.... 6,354 
.... 7,912 



Year. 
1820. 
1 821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 

1825 IO,I99 

1826 10,837 

1827 18,875 

1828 27,382 

1829 22,520 

1830. 23,322 

1831 22,633 

1832 60,482 

1833 58,640 

1834. 65,365 

«835 45.374 

1836. 76,242 

«837 79.340 



Year. Immigrants. 

1838 38,914 

1839 68,069 

1840 84,066 

1841 80,289 

1842 104,565 

1843 5 2 .496 

1844 78,615 

1845 1 14.371 

1846 I544I6 

1847 234.968 

1848 226,527 

1849 297,024 

1850. 369,980 

1851 379.466 

1852 37'.603 

1853 368,645 

1854 427.833 

1855 200,877 



Year. Immigrants. 

1856 «95.857 

J857 246,945 

1858 119,501 

1859 Il8,6l6 

i860 150,237 

1861 89,724 

1862 89,005 

1863 174.524 

1864 i93.«95 

1865 247,453 

1866 167,757 

Fiscycar end'gjune30. 

1867 298,967 

1868 282,189 

1869 352,768 

1870. 387,203 

1871 321,350 

1872 404,806 



Year. Immigrants. 

1873 459,803 

1874. 313.339 

1875 227,498 

1876 169,966 

1877 141.857 

1878 138,469 

1879 177,826 

1880 457.257 

1881 669,431 

1882 788,962 

1883 603,322 

1884 518,592 

1885 395.346 

1886 334,203 

1887 484,116 



Total, 13,632,771 
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have always been in the hundred thousands. The first impulse 
lasted almost ten years, and reached its maximum in 1854 with 
an immigration of 427,833. The years of prosperity after the 
Civil war started another wave which went on increasing up to 
the crisis of 1873, the number in that year reaching 459,803. 
Again, with the fictitious start which we made towards prosper- 
ity in 1879 an d 1880, came a new tidal wave, sweeping up to 
the enormous number of 788,962 in 1882. It is to be noticed 
that in no case is the ebb so low as was that of the preceding 
waves ; and to-day we are receiving over four hundred thousand 
foreigners annually upon our shores. Thus it happens that 
while during the sixty years from 1820 to 1879 tne total immi- 
gration had been less than ten millions, during the next six 
years we added over three millions to that number ; and at the 
present time the total aggregates more than fourteen millions. 
Of this enormous number, nearly one-half has arrived since 
1870; that is, as many as during the previous fifty years. 

Until the last few years this extraordinary movement, so far 
as we can discover, excited no alarm, but was on the contrary 
distinctly favored. It is true that old Ben. Franklin declared 
that it was better for the country to grow by natural increase 
than by bringing in foreigners ; but Franklin was in favor of 
early marriages and large families and probably looked at the 
matter from this point of view. It is also true that we had the 
Alien and Sedition acts in 1798, and the American or Know 
Nothing movement in 1855-6; but the former were political 
measures, and the latter was a No Popery excitement rather than 
an attempt to restrict immigration. 1 In fact the immigrants were 
very welcome. The country was large, the demand for labor great, 
and there was constant expansion westward. Already in 1820 in- 

1 For a specimen of the Know Nothing literature see John P. Sanderson, Repub- 
lican Landmarks (Philadelphia, 1856). He gives full statistics of immigration up to 
that day, and information concerning the low condition of the immigrants and the 
sending of convicts, paupers, etc., to our shores. See also S. C. Busey, Immigration, 
its Evils and Consequences (New York, circa 1856). Matthew Carey, writing in 1826, 
was altogether in favor of immigration. See his Reflections on the subject of Emi- 
gration from Europe. Even Dr. Jesse Chickering, writing in 1 848, contented him- 
self with pointing out the influence on population of the immigration thus far; see 
his Immigration into the United States. 
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ternal improvements had begun to open up the Ohio and even 
the Mississippi valleys, and great states were only waiting to be 
peopled in order to rank with the older commonwealths in the 
East. In 1830 railroads began to be built, which not only gave 
additional employment to labor but opened up a vast extent of 
territory to the colonist. And so it went on from decade to de- 
cade. Every census reported a westward extension of the frontier 
line, a greater total area of settlement, and the gradual increase 
of the population in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys to a comfort- 
able agricultural density. The increment of population spent 
itself in taking up this new territory. 1 Thus from 1820 to 1830 
the population increased 32.51 per cent, but the settled area 
increased during the same period 24.4 per cent, so that the den- 
sity of population in the settled area increased only 1.4 individ- 
uals to the square mile. From 1 830 to 1840 population increased 
32.52 per cent, settled area 27.6 per cent, and density only 0.8 
individuals to the square mile. Even after 1840, when the immi- 
gration began to affect population so that in each of the decades 
following it increased over thirty-five per cent, the settled area 
increased nearly twenty-two per cent in each decade, so that the 
density only increased from 21.1 persons to the square mile in 
1840 to 26.3 in i860. 

The number of immigrants, again, during the first two dec- 
ades was small and could easily be absorbed. In comparison 

1 The following table is compiled from the Tenth Census : 
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with the native free population, which if not perfectly homoge- 
neous was very nearly so, speaking the same language and hav- 
ing the same political institutions and the same traditions, the 
advent of this foreign element was of little moment. Even as 
late as 1840 the white population numbered 14,195,805, while 
the total immigration since 1820 had been only 667,423. The 
foreign increment, as long as these proportions were maintained, 
could be readily and rapidly assimilated ; it did not add itself to 
an unassimilated mass already present. Still further, if we can 
trust the early statistics, the immigrants were of various classes, 
such as merchants, artisans, farmers and professional men, and 
for all these classes there was at that time a demand. There 
came, in those earlier days, no great mass of unskilled labor, 
crowding the unskilled occupations. When the great move- 
ment of unskilled laborers did begin, in 1846, the country was 
prepared to receive them. There were the railroads and canals ; 
the boundless prairies for the farmers ; the growing cities and 
towns for the artisans, and the factories for the unskilled labor- 
ers. Even in the period from 1865 to 1873 the very activity of 
speculation and railroad enterprise made an opening for the 
new-comers. The length of railroads in operation increased 
from 35,000 in 1865 to 70,000 in 1873 ; that is, as much line 
was built in those eight years as during the thirty-five years 
since 1830. The total amount has since doubled again. 

The continuous immigration of such a body of foreigners 
cannot but have had some effect on the people of the United 
States. What these effects have been we can judge only in- 
directly. In the first place it must have had an effect on the 
character of the population. Our only method of estimating 
the strength of this influence is by the statistics of population. 
We have here from one source and another some very sugges- 
tive figures. According to the census of 1880 there were in 
the United States 6,679,943 persons of foreign birth, constitut- 
ing 13 per cent of the whole population or 15.36 per cent 
of the native-born population. This comparison however is 
not a good one ; for among the native-born are included the 
negroes of the South, who are as much an alien element in 
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our civilization as are the foreign-born themselves. We must 
therefore compare the foreign-born with the native white popu- 
lation in order to get a fair idea of the strength of the foreign 
element. We have then 6,679,943 foreign-born to 36,723,027 
native white; i.e., they are 18.1 per cent of the native white. 
In my opinion it would be perfectly fair to add the 6,580,793 
colored persons to this foreign element, in which case we should 
have 13,260,736 foreign-born and colored to 36,723,027 native 
whites, or 36. 1 per cent of the native whites. Some may how- 
ever object to this that the colored people speak our language 
and have no other institutions and customs than those they 
have acquired here, so that they should be classed simply as a 
lower, rather than as an alien element in our civilization. I 
readily agree to this ; only it must be remembered that very 
much the same result is reached when we consider that the 
blacks are concentrated in the South and the foreign-born in 
the North, so that in each section the alien (or lower) element 
stands over against a portion only of our native white popula- 
tion. The proportionate strength of the foreign-born as com- 
pared with the entire native white element accordingly fails to 
show their real strength in the places where they are numerous, 
as for instance in most of the Northern states. Further, the 
numbers represent only those persons who were actually born 
on foreign soil and do not include those of foreign blood. The 
child of the foreign father and foreign mother, if it is born 
after the parents have reached this country, is classed as native- 
born, so that if immigration were to cease our population in 
course of time would all be native. There is a certain pleasant 
optimism about this conception that the child born on this soil 
and breathing this air becomes a full-born American, — at once 
entitled, as the college diplomas phrase it, to all the privileges 
which this degree generally carries with it, — and as a matter 
of fact these children do often, in one generation, become good 
citizens, even if they are apt to exaggerate the supposed perfect 
independence of the American. But there is still the foreign 
blood and in a good many cases the foreign language and cus- 
toms. The real strength of the element is represented by the 
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total number of persons of foreign blood, that is, persons whose 
parents were of foreign birth. It is impossible to carry the 
investigation back further than the parents even if it were 
desirable so to do. But it surely is not unfair to count the first 
generation born on our soil as of foreign blood, when we allow 
all the subsequent generations to count as native-born. The 
census of 1880 showed that there were 14,922,744 persons who 
had one or both parents foreign-born. But this is 34 per cent 
of the total white population. That is, out of every three 
white persons whom you meet on the street, one is of foreign 
birth or at least of foreign parentage. If we add to these 
persons of foreign nativity the negro population of the South, 
we have a total of 21,503,537, or more than two-fifths of the 
entire population, who on account of race or birth or blood are 
in reality alien to our American population. In presenting 
these figures I do not at all ignore the wonderful influence 
exerted by free institutions and good economic condition in 
transforming poor and ignorant immigrants into good citizens. 
We have had too many instances of improvement in the condi- 
tion of those who have come to these shores poor, ignorant, 
perhaps even vicious, but who have seized on the chance for a 
new start and become honest and thrifty. I also recognize the 
fact that an infusion of new blood is often a benefit to a nation, 
as has so often been shown in history. I desire only to point 
out the magnitude of the task we have undertaken, and to put 
the question whether we have not now on our hands about 
as much as we can successfully accomplish. If the present im- 
migration continues, the task will never be an easier one but 
will constantly increase in magnitude. It is commonly esti- 
mated that at the present time we have about sixty million 
people ; an increase of ten millions since 1880. But the addi- 
tion of foreigners alone during that period amounts to one- 
third of that number; and the increase of persons of foreign 
parentage must have been very large, for the immigrants are 
largely in the productive ages of manhood and womanhood. It 
is therefore probable that if a census were taken at the present 
time, it would show a still larger percentage of people of alien 
blood than in 1880. 
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But it is . in the Northern states, as I have already said, 
that the foreign-born element shows it real strength. It is 
massed there over against the native element as the colored 
population is massed in the South over against the white. 
This is seen very clearly if we look at the figures for single 
states. The census of Massachusetts for 1885 was taken with a 
great deal of care and affords some interesting data for our 
inquiry. In Massachusetts, in 1885, out of a population of less 
than two millions, 525,000 were foreign-born, that is over 27 per 
cent. 1 It is seen at once that the foreign-born are twice as 
numerous in Massachusetts as they were in the United States 
at large in 1880. One reason for this is the absence of the 
colored population to bring up the total number of the native- 
born. But it is certainly a serious fact that the old Bay state 
shows such an influx of elements which must be alien to the old 
New England character. As we shall see later, this immigra- 
tion has not been attracted by the abundance of free land, but 
by the growth of the factory system, which gives it an entirely 
different character. 

If now we inquire: Who were the fathers and who were 
the mothers of the present people of Massachusetts ? we reach 
sufficiently astonishing results. Of all the people of Massa- 
chusetts, only 855,491 had native fathers and mothers; while 
919,869 had foreign-born parents, and 119,741 were of mixed 
parentage. Reducing these figures to percentages : 44.05 per 
cent were of native parentage, 47.36 per cent were of foreign 
parentage, and 6.17 per cent were of mixed parentage. In 
relation to blood, the mixed parentages should be included with 
the foreign ; and in that case we have 53.53 per cent partly or 
entirely of foreign blood. Over one-half of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts are within one generation of foreign birth. Although 
we are only a century along in our national existence, one-half 
of the people of Massachusetts can no longer speak of the con- 
stitution as the work of the Fathers except in an adoptive 
sense ; and it is scarcely possible to conceive of the Fathers 

1 In 1875 '* was 2 S-3^ P er cent > an( i i° '865 01> ty 20 -95 P er cent; Census of Mas- 
sachusetts, 1885, Population and Social Statistics, Part I. 
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adopting the mass of Catholic Irish and French Canadians 
and beer-drinking Germans who make up the foreign-born. 
In regard to the cities, it is stated : 

There are 68 cities and towns in the commonwealth in which there 
is an excess of persons of foreign parentage. These cities and towns 
have a population of 1,132,038 or 58.29 per cent of the total population 
of the state, while the remaining 280 towns, in which there is an excess 
of persons of native-born parentage, represent a population of 810,103 
or 41.71 per cent of the whole population. 1 

This shows that the people of foreign parentage congregate in 
the large cities rather than spread over the country. The five 
largest cities of the state, Boston, Worcester, Lowell, Cam- 
bridge, and Fall River, all have an excess of persons of foreign 
parentage. This is particularly true of the city of Boston, 
67.02 per cent of whose population are of foreign or mixed 
parentage. By far the larger part of these are of wholly foreign 
parentage. 

The strength of the foreign element is made greater, politi- 
cally, economically and socially, by the fact that it contains 
so large a proportion of adults. Of the foreign-born population 
in Massachusetts 84.5 per cent are twenty years and upwards 
of age; of the native-born only 54.5 percent. At first sight 
it seems as if this would have pre-eminently a political effect, 
by throwing the voting power into the hands of the foreign 
element. Singularly enough, however, the foreigners do not 
yet seem to have taken advantage of this relation. Of the 
foreign-born males of the age of twenty and over, only 47.87 
per cent had been naturalized and were legally qualified voters. 
Over 48 per cent had either not been in the country long enough 
to be naturalized or had neglected to do so. It illustrates the 
curiously mixed feeling with which we regard the present im- 
migration that we scarcely know whether we ought to make it 
a ground of accusation against the immigrants that they neg- 
lect the privilege of naturalization, or heave a sigh of relief that 
they do not claim their right. An interesting table is given 
below, showing the extent to which the different nationalities 

1 Census of Massachusetts, 1S85, I, p. lxxx. 
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become naturalized. 1 Part of the difference in the extremes is 
due to the fact, for instance, that the Irish have been here a 
good many years, while the Italians are recent arrivals. Still 
there are immense possibilities for the "Boss" in the 35,600 
Irish males twenty years and over who still remain unnaturalized, 
and in the 17,292 French Canadians; and even the 1,874 Ital- 
ians might serve as a nucleus around which to gather future 
arrivals, until some day the Lorenzos and Cosimos may again 
be despots of city republics, taking the place of the " Pats " 
and the "Tims " of the present regime. 

On the next page will be found another table showing that it 
is directly the most foreign, so to speak, of the foreign immigrants 
who are now increasing the most rapidly. Of course it is to be 
noted that the absolute numbers are not as yet large in these 

1 Table showing the number of aliens, i.e., foreign-born males twenty years of age 
and over not naturalized, compared with total number of foreign-born males twenty 
years of age and over in the state of Massachusetts : 



Place of Birth. 


Aliens. 


Foreign-born 

males 20 years of 

age and over. 


Percentage of aliens of 

foreign-born males 
30 years of age and over. 




99,131 


206,227 


48.07 per cent 


Canada (English) .... 
Canada (French) .... 

Europe (except British Isles) . 


33,754 

3,«8i 

17,292 

2,799 
8,703 

14,578 
4,473 
1,874 
2,889 
2,175 

« 3,937 

10,502 
3,262 

35,600 


49,534 
5,307 

22,427 
5,041 

I3,64S 

25408 

10,908 

2,190 

4,OI3 

2,898 

30,323 

23,339 

6,556 

98,199 


68.14 " 

59-94 " 
77.10 " 
55-52 « 
6378 " 
57-38 « 
41.01 " 
85.57 " 
71.99 " 
75-05 " 
45.96 " 
45.00 " 
49.76 
36.25 " 



Census of Massachusetts, 1885, 1, p. xlvii. Some of the less important countries 
are omitted in our table. 
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cases, but they may possibly be indicative of what is to be the 
course of the movement in the future. 1 

Other statistics might be given showing the frequency with 
which the foreign-born are represented in our jails and poor- 
houses. 2 It may be true, as is so often insisted, that while 

1 Table showing increase of native and foreign-born in Massachusetts, 1875 '° 
1885. Census of Massachusetts, 1885, I, p. lxxii. 



Country of Birth. 


Number in 1885. 


Increase : 
1875 to 1885. 


Percentage of 
increase : 
1875-1885. 


Total for the State . . . 


1,942,141 


290,229 


17.57 P er cent - 


United States .... 
Foreign countries . . . 


1,415,274 
526,867 


189,445 
107,963 


«5-45 " 
25.77 " 


British America . . . 
Sweden and Norway . . 


244,629 
59.033 
I5.970 

147.352 

23.»5 
2,218 

10,678 
6,Il8 

3.989 
1,036 


10,073 
8,580 

3. "54 
61,330 
5.576 
— 11 
6,725 

2,413 

2,281 

440 


4.29 

17.01 " 
24.61 " 
71.30 " 
31-79 " 

170.12 " 
65.13 " 

133-55 
73-83 " 



2 The latest statistics were given by Dr. Hoyt at the Fourteenth National Conference 
of Charities and Correction held at Omaha, August, 1887. 

" In the state of New York the proportion of its native-born inhabitants who were 
in poorhouses and almshouses, as in-door paupers, in 1886, was 1 to every 168 of 
its native population, while the proportion of those of foreign birth who were in these 
institutions in the course of the year was 1 to every 35 of its foreign-born popula- 
tion, the ratio being nearly five times greater than the ratio in the native population. 
We have no exact data as to the nativity of the out-door paupers relieved in the state 
during the year, but careful observation and the general testimony of the officers 
charged with the administration of this form of public relief leads to the belief that 
the disparity in the ratio of foreign-born to native paupers of this class to the popula- 
tion was even greater than that of its in-door paupers. 

" The number of insane committed to its various state hospitals for acute cases during 
1886, coming mainly from the rural counties, was 1 248, of whom 868 were of native 
and 380 of foreign birth, it being an excess of nearly 42 per cent in the ratio of the 
insane in the foreign-born papulation over the ratio of the insane arising from the 
native population. The ratio of foreign insane, as compared with the ratio of native 
insane, in the asylums of New York city, Kings and other counties with populous 
centres, is universally conceded to be much greater than in the state hospitals. A 
recent investigation into the New York city lunatic asylum on Ward's island, devoted 
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the foreign-born are only one-eighth of the population yet they 
supply one-third of the criminals. I do not lay much stress on 
this figure, for crime and vice are always most prevalent among 
the lower classes, and this is a condition of things that will rem- 
edy itself as the immigrants become better off economically and 
more intelligent. It is true that the presence of this large 
number of foreigners is increasing seriously the illiteracy of the 
country, and thus lowering the political capacity of the com- 
munity and its ability to govern itself intelligently, but even 
this may in the course of time be remedied. The really serious 
questions are concerning the strain which this large alien 
element is putting on our institutions and what will be the 
final effect of this infusion of foreign blood upon our national 
life. 

The great English historian, Stubbs, declares, in the opening 
sentence of his work : 

The growth of the English constitution, which is the subject of this 
book, is the resultant of three forces, whose reciprocal influences are 
constant, subtle and intricate. These are the national character, the 
external history, and the institutions of the people. 

English historians dispute and build up elaborate theories on 
the probable effect of the infusion of Danish or of Norman 
blood upon the character and institutions of the English. Is 
it not probable that this great infusion of foreign blood, part of 
it alien in every respect, is having some influence on our national 
character and institutions? It is at least a question which 
is worth careful examination with all the facilities that we have. 



wholly to men, showed that its extremely crowded wards contained 1916 patients, two- 
thirds of whom, according to the sworn testimony of the medical superintendent, 
were of foreign birth, the ratio being more than three times greater than in the insane 
coming from the native population. 

"The whole number of convicts in the courts of New York during the year ending 
October 31, 1886, for all grades of offences, according to the report of the Secretary 
of State, was 89,601, of whom, proportionately, the foreign-born were nearly three 
times greater than the native-born, and the records of its prisons, penitentiaries, 
workhouses, and jails, also show an undue ratio of foreign over native-born inmates." 
Report of Dr. Hoyt's address in the International Record of Charities and Correc- 
tion, September, 1887. 
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Character of the Immigrants. 

There has been a great change in the character of the immi- 
grants during the last few years. In former times, emigration 
to this country required considerable money and a good deal of 
energy. The trip was expensive and the country was compara- 
tively unknown. It was only the more energetic and intelligent 
of the working classes who undertook the journey. These, of 
course, were the most desirable members of their communities ; 
and the wonderful progress of the United States has been due 
partly to the select character of these new-comers. So true 
was this that the continental economists and statesmen have 
always looked with disfavor on emigration as taking away the 
cream of the community. The English economists, on the 
other hand, have generally favored it, on the theory that it not 
only relieved over-population but also benefited the home coun- 
try by providing cheap food from abroad and making a new 
market for English manufactures. This view can easily be 
explained by the position of England as a free-trade nation 
which desired most of all an extension of its markets and which 
owing to the inventions of machinery did not fear a scarcity in 
its supply of labor. One English economist has advocated the 
other view, viz., Thorold Rogers, who in his Manual of Politi- 
cal Economy (third edition, 1876) points out that voluntary emi- 
gration carries off the best part of the working population, 
leaving behind the weak, indolent and aged. He says : 

But voluntary migration generally takes away the best, the most thrifty, 
the most active, the most hopeful of the population. Such has been the 
case in the Scotch Highlands, and in Ireland. The same cause is at 
work, with increasing rapidity, in the English agricultural districts ; . . . 
the colonization which relieves society is that of both sexes and of 
nearly all ages, and perhaps, except criminals, of all classes of society. 
Neither the labor nor the capital of this country is benefited by expatriat- 
ing the cream of the working and the small-farmer classes — a contin- 
gency which we shall see fulfilled in a formidable shape when the working 
people in England are thrifty and a general exodus begins. . . . Enter- 
prise and energy are valuable qualities in a people, and therefore are too 
good to lose, when they are most fully manifested. 
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But this condition of things has changed very much during 
the last few years. It no longer requires extraordinary energy 
to make one's way to the new world. The facilities of trans- 
portation have increased wonderfully, the fare is very low, the 
agents of rival lines of steamers are in every town soliciting 
passengers, the voyage has lost its terrors, the country is no 
longer unknown and almost every one has a relative or friend 
or acquaintance here who urges him to come. All classes of 
the community are able to come and as a result it is more and 
more the lower classes that are coming. This movement is 
encouraged by colonization and charitable.societies, whose object 
is to get rid of those who have failed in the struggle of life at 
home, and who thereby prove themselves to be the weaker por- 
tion of the community. There is abundant testimony both that 
the character of the immigrants has deteriorated during the last 
few years and that an effort is now being made to get rid of the 
less desirable elements of the population by sending them to 
America. 

The National Association for promoting State-directed Emi- 
gration and Colonization describes the people whom it desires 
to aid as too poor to pay the small contributions demanded by 
the Canadian system of assisted emigration ; these small pay- 
ments having been originally designed as a means of preventing 
the absolutely indigent from coming to the colony. The circular 
of the society thus describes its clients : 

In East and South London, in many of our large cities and towns, 
and in some of the rural districts, there are accumulating rapidly-increas- 
ing masses of poverty-stricken, unemployed people. Perpetual anxiety, 
due to the terrible struggle for daily bread, enforced privation, over- 
crowding, miseries too many for enumeration, aggravated by corrupting 
influences surrounding the poor in all cities and manufacturing towns, 
are steadily, visibly sapping and ruining the physical constitutions and 
energies of deserving, struggling and helpless people, while discontent is 
leavening masses to whose doors education is now carried by the state. 
These people now becoming educated, see luxury all around them. Is 
it well that philanthropists, philosophers and statesmen should ignore 
the palpable danger of such a condition of things? The evil is being 
intensified yearly by the increase of population, and by the rapid though 
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unavoidable introduction of labor-saving machinery in all departments 
of trade and industry. There is only one permanent remedy — Emi- 
gration. 

The difficulty in this scheme of state-aided emigration, from 
the point of view of the colonies to which the emigrants are to 
be sent (among which we may count the United States, for the 
immigrants will drift over to us from Canada or will be sent 
directly to us if they so desire and we permit), is that the mass of 
those who are thus enabled to come will be drawn from the least 
desirable portion of the community, that is, from those who 
have failed to make a living at home. From the point of view 
of the mother country, this is of course the very element of 
which she is willing to rid herself; but it can scarcely be 
expected that the colonies will welcome such additions to their 
population. This difficulty has been keenly felt by the pro- 
moters of the movement in England, and they have strenuously 
insisted that it is not their intention to send over the vicious, 
the infirm or the indolent. Lord Brabazon writes : 

And here it would be well to make it clearly understood that the 
advocates of the state direction of emigration, as represented at all events 
by the National Association for promoting State-directed Emigration and 
Colonization, of which I have the honor to be chairman, do not propose 
that her Majesty's government should transfer the idle, the vicious, the 
ne'er do well, or the pauper from the slums of London to those of Mel- 
bourne or Toronto (as seems to be the idea of some of the opponents of 
state emigration), nor has it ever been proposed that any individual 
should be sent to the colonies either contrary to his or her desire, or 
without the concurrence of the authorities of these colonies, nor is there 
any intention of making a money present to any emigrant to enable him 
to proceed to the colonies. 

All that the association desires is that the British government shall, in 
conjunction with the colonial authorities, draw up a well considered 
scheme of emigration and colonization, by means of which able-bodied 
and industrious men, who may not possess the means necessary for them 
to emigrate, shall be provided with the means of emigrating with then- 
families, or of colonizing, under the strictest possible guarantee that the 
money shall be repaid with easy interest within a certain number of years. 1 

1 Lord Brabazon, State-directed Emigration, in The Nineteenth Century, Novem- 
ber, 1884. 
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If this program were strictly carried out, the resulting emi- 
gration would not be an injury to the colony receiving it, 
especially as Lord Brabazon proposes, in another part of his 
article, that each colony shall be represented on the Imperial 
commission and may withdraw its representative at any time, 
whereupon the flow of emigrants to that particular colony should 
immediately cease. It is safe to say that public opinion in the 
colonies, which is overwhelmingly under the control of the labor- 
ing class, would demand such withdrawal whenever the slightest 
inconvenience was felt or supposed to be felt from the influx of 
labor. In fact it is easy to imagine that, were such a commis- 
sion once established, the colonies might demand that its func- 
tions should be extended to unassisted emigration, so that they 
might control the whole matter. In such a case the position 
of England with its surplus labor would be worse than ever. 

But it is not easy to see exactly how the commission or the 
society is going to select only the able-bodied and industrious 
workmen. In voluntary emigration, the fact that the man has 
obtained money to emigrate is some evidence at least that he is 
able-bodied and thrifty; although the value of this evidence 
is being steadily diminished by the low cost of the passage 
and the remittances of friends, as Lord Derby pointed out in 
his speech in the House of Lords, March 29, 1884: 

Probably there was not a village in the country from which one or two 
persons had not emigrated, and these persons communicated with their 
friends at home; thus ignorance as to the advantages of emigration 
diminishes, while with more rapid and more complete communication 
the risks of an emigrant's life would tend to decrease. 

But when the state advances the money, this test of the 
emigrant's fitness to emigrate is taken away, even if the money 
is nominally a loan ; and one does not see exactly what is to take 
its place. The agent of the government or of the colony will 
be able to distinguish, perhaps, the really criminal, the actually 
infirm or crippled, and those who have been paupers ; but he 
will not be able to discern whether a man is indolent, or lazy, or 
morally vicious and good for nothing. And if the government 
is to send only those who are industrious and thrifty, will it 
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really afford relief to over-population ? And will not its action 
be open to the objection urged by Professor Rogers, that the 
cream of the population will be expatriated ? The difficulty is 
evidently felt by the members of the society, and they find it 
hard to satisfy both the home people who want to get rid of the 
poor and worthless, and the colonists who want only the good 
and industrious. The difficulty comes out very naively in the 
speech of the Earl of Carnarvon, in advocating the scheme 
before the House of Lords, in which he said : 

It was sometimes said that in sending out emigrants by the aid of the 
state you would choose the best men. He should be sorry to see the 
best men leave the country, but there was an intermediate class who 
were easily convertible into excellent workmen and good colonists. 

But will the colonies be content with this newly defined 
"middle working class," when by voluntary emigration they 
may get the " upper working class " or even members of the 
" lower middle class " ? 

As a matter of fact the interests of the mother country and 
the colonies are antithetical in this matter. This has been 
shown very significantly in the single case where the British 
government has assisted emigration, — in the case of Ireland. In 
1882-3 the Imperial government undertook to send emigrants 
to Canada. 1 The result of the experiment is described in a letter 

1 Numbers were sent also to New York and Boston. The New York commission- 
ers say (Report, 1883, p. 13) : " During the year 1883, in the months of June and 
July, many immigrants arrived at this port from Ireland whose passage was paid by 
the government of Great Britain. Some of these persons had, through the agency 
of the Poor Law guardians, been sent to this country directly from the poor-houses. 
The steamship Furnessia arrived June 25, with three hundred persons whose passages 
had been paid in this manner, and among them were found a large number of pauper 
immigrants, who had been inmates of poor-houses and who had no relatives or friends 
in this country able or willing to aid them, nor were they able to maintain themselves." 

It was afterwards denied that these people were taken directly out of the poor- 
houses. But that makes little difference to us. They were to all intents and pur- 
poses paupers if they could not pay the small sum necessary to carry them to America. 
Even the fact that they had friends here able and willing to maintain them is not of 
much value to us, for the United States government cannot really test the truth of 
such a statement and no one can tell how long these friends will continue to be will- 
ing and able. See Correspondence of British government with U. S. government, cited 
below. 
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addressed by the Secretary of the Department of Immigration, 
Ontario, to Mr. H. Hodgkin, of Mr. Tuke's Emigration Scheme 
committee, from which the following extracts are made : 

It was deemed advisable to wait and see how the immigrants sent out 
last year under the auspices of the Imperial government would fare during 
the winter, before encouraging more of the same class to follow. So far 
their condition is not encouraging, as many of them are living on charity, 
and public feeling has been somewhat strongly expressed, in the public 
press and otherwise, concerning them. This remark really applies to 
the people sent out by the unions, but they are so closely associated in 
the public mind with those sent out by you, that it will be hard to find 
employment for either class next summer, as the farmers place but little 
value on their labor, and the people of the cities are afraid of laying the 
foundations of pauperism. What makes matters worse, a considerable 
number of families who went to the United States last summer have been 
sent back to Toronto, and have now to be supported by charity. 

The Ontario government has therefore decided that it will no longer 
be possible to give assistance to any class of workhouse or " union " peo- 
ple either in the way of meals or railway passes 

The numbers of union or workhouse people sent out appear to the 
commissioner to have considerably exceeded the number of that class 
suggested by Major Gaskell, when here, as likely to be forwarded. They 
are also inferior as a class to those described by him. . . . The difficul- 
ties arising in selection are quite understood and appreciated. For these 
reasons it will not be possible any longer to continue the arrangement 
made with Major Gaskell in reference to the workhouse or union people 
who may be forwarded, and therefore the special privileges which they 
have been granted under that arrangement must necessarily be withdrawn. 

I take the opportunity of stating, for the benefit of your committee, 
that while there is ample room in this province for all able-bodied per- 
sons of both sexes who are willing and able to work, yet these two fea- 
tures are essential to the procuring of a livelihood here, namely, ability 
and willingness to labor. Many persons in the older countries drift into 
the workhouse from their inability or their unwillingness to earn a liveli- 
hood by labor. It is impossible to provide a home here for such 
people. 1 

The unwillingness of the Canadians to receive this class of 
immigrants is altogether natural ; yet it is this very class that 

1 Lord Brabazon, State-directed Emigration. Mr. Take answered Lord Brabazon 
in The Nineteenth Century, February, 1885. 
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the British government desires to remove from Ireland. 1 This 
fact appears very clearly in the testimony before the recent com- 
mission on the working of the Land act of 1881. Many of 
the witnesses thought that state-assisted emigration was desira- 
ble and even necessary to relieve the congested districts ; but 
they all agreed that it must be emigration of whole families. 
They complained that the present emigration carried off the 
young and strong, leaving only the old and weak, who hung on 
to the land which they were unable really to cultivate as it 
ought to be cultivated. 2 

State-assisted emigration will require to be carefully watched 
from this side of the water. It can accomplish its real object 
only by sending out persons whose worth to the country receiv- 
ing them may well be questioned. 3 It is of course true that 

1 The latest attempt on the part of the British government was in 1887, when it 
paid passages of emigrants who " could satisfy the board that they have friends or 
relatives residing at the place to which they wish to proceed, and that such friends or 
relatives are willing and able to assist them to find employment and to maintain them 
until they can procure it." Seventy such immigrants arriving on the Furnessia 
were detained by the New York emigration commissioners, but released by Judge 
Brown on the ground that the commissioners had not detained them because they 
were "either convicts, idiots, lunatics or persons likely to become a public charge," 
but because they had been " assisted," and had thus gone out of the statute. See 
Correspondence respecting the Admission into the United States of Destitute Aliens 
and State-aided Immigrants [C.-5109], August, 1887; also The New York Times, 
June I, 14 and 15, 1887. 

2 See evidence, question 18,542: "Then there is an unwholesome kind of emigra- 
tion. The young and the energetic emigrate, but they still keep a grip on the land. 
They leave the old and sickly upon the land at home, and they really support them 
to a large extent by contributions." See similar answers to questions 14,453, 18,619, 
23,622, 26,707. 

8 It is not possible to say exactly how much of this assisted emigration is going 
on. The consuls of the United States report that they are unable to discover any 
cases where the government directly assists paupers, diseased persons, or criminals to 
leave the country. In fact the central governments seem altogether disposed to dis- 
courage emigration and to meet the just demands of the United States that undesir- 
able emigrants shall not be unloaded on us. Emigration is aided now by local 
communities, to whom the temptation is strong to get rid of persons who may become 
a burden on the poor rates by giving them a little financial aid at the right moment; 
by new countries, through so-called " assisted passages " (this form of assistance is 
constantly becoming less frequent) ; and by charitable individuals and societies. In 
England the first Poor law in 1834 allowed the tax-payers of a parish to deport 
paupers at the charge of the poor rate; but this power, by subsequent amendments, 
was transferred to the guardians of each Poor law district, in whose hands it still rests. 
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persons who have had no chance in the old country may do 
well in the new ; but it is also true that the character acquired 
at home may stick to them in the new domicile and make them 
only a burden to those who receive them. We are no longer 
in that vigorous early civilization when we could digest almost 
anything sent to us and when the very conditions of life here 
corrected and controlled the weaknesses of the immigrants. In 
a frontier life, the new-comer not only has a chance to begin 
anew but, in a sense, he is obliged to do so. He is thrown on 
himself and obliged to look out for himself. On the other hand, 
he is controlled by the rough justice which is dealt out between 
man and man. The code of morality may be rude, but he is 
obliged to conform to it. At the present time the conditions 

They may deport any poor person, even though he may not have been in receipt of 
poor relief, provided he is over sixteen. The Local Government board, however, owing 
to the protests of the United States, feel themselves precluded from sanctioning 
emigration to that country at the cost of the rates. The only exception is where 
an emigrant is going to join a relative who is in a position to assist in maintaining 
him, and who has given evidence of willingness and ability to do so by remitting the 
whole or part of the passage money. In such a case the board will pay travelling ex- 
penses to the port of embarkation, but will pay nothing else. (Reports of United States 
Consuls on Emigration and Immigration, pp. 375 and 458.) In Sweden philan- 
thropic societies for the relief of liberated criminals have paid the passage of such 
persons to America, but such practices do not take place now (p. 331). In Russia 
systematic efforts are being made to get rid of the poor and helpless Jews by forcing 
them to emigrate (p. 326). In 1884, 2011 and in 1885, 1 746 immigrants, chiefly chil- 
dren, were brought to Canada under the auspices of charitable societies and individuals 
(p. 602). This is a form of assisted emigration of which we shall never have full 
statistics, and which we shall never be able to control. 

How wide spread is this tendency to assist emigration, can be seen from such a 
book, as Karrer, Das schweizerische Auswanderungswesen. As early as 1819, over 
2000 Swiss undertook the voyage to Brazil under the auspices of the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. The cantons seized this opportunity to get rid of the poor and helpless. 
The greater part perished on the way or soon after their arrival. (Karrer, S. 3.) In 
1844 the canton Glarus bought land in Wisconsin and established the colony New 
Glarus. (Ibid. S. 9.) In 1854 the Swiss Bundesrath warned the cantonal govern- 
ments that the United States was complaining of the deportation of paupers, helpless 
persons and criminals, and advised them to be careful not to excite repressive meas- 
ures. The Bundesrath, however, would use its influence that the restrictions should 
not be made too severe. (Ibid. S. 17.) In 1865 one-half of the Swiss emigrants 
were assisted by the cantons. (Ibid. S. 26.) From 1851 to 1879 the canton Aargau 
assisted emigrants to the extent of fr. 1,796,982. (Ibid. S. 233.) The new Swiss 
law of 1880 forbids the emigration of paupers and criminals. (For law and com- 
plaints of its breach, see ibid. S. 176.) 
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are entirely different. The immigrant, if he has vicious or 
criminal tastes, finds in this country, especially in our large cities, 
exactly the same environment that he has come from. He may 
if he chooses take up the same life here which he has left on the 
other side of the water. If he is weak in resolution, the temp- 
tation will be strong to stick to the old familiar ways instead of 
striking out in a new and difficult path. It is for this reason 
that the character of the immigrant is of so much more concern 
to us now than it has been in times past. There is still abun- 
dant room ; but we want good men and we want to guard against 
a process of selection that seems likely to send us poor men. 1 

There are indications from other sources also, that the char- 
acter of the immigrants is deteriorating. All of this evidence 
is of an indirect kind, and necessarily so, for no statistics can 
take the measure of a man's character, and ours do not attempt 
to get at even the financial condition of the immigrants. The 
evidence must therefore be either information concerning the 
general character of the population from which the emigrants 
are being drawn, or the testimony of experts who are watching 
the movement. Of the first we have the following : 

In Ireland it is well known that the western counties are the 
poorest, and those in which there is the most suffering at the 
present time. It is directly from these counties that the heavi- 
est emigration is now taking place. In 1886 the average emi- 
gration of natives of Ireland was 12.2 to every 1000 of the 
population. The western counties are all above this average, 

1 It will be said, of course, that the number of paupers, criminals and persons un- 
able to support themselves is trifling compared with the whole number of immigrants, 
and that they scarcely deserve notice. The number actually sent back home under 
the law of 1882 is small; but considering the difficulties encountered by the commis- 
sioners and the determined efforts of the steamship companies to land their passen- 
gers, the number is large. The figures for the port of New York are as follows : 
Number of Immigrants Returned. 



Year. 


Total. 


Insane. 


Idiotic. 


Blind. 


Deaf 

and 

Dumb. 


En- 
ceinte. 


Con- 
victs. 


Crip- 
ples. 


Diseased. 


No means 
of sup- 
port. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


1.35° 

1,144 

1,172 

997 


8 

70 


16 
20 


6 

4 

1 


4 
5 


60 

103 

88 


8 


25 
21 

18 


649 

3SS 


S3 l 
948 

437 
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and in the following order, to every iooo of population : county 
Clare, 20.3; Kerry, 20.2; Leitrim, 19.4; Galway, 16. 1 ; and 
Sligo, 1 5. 1. The only exception is county Mayo, where the 
proportion was only 11.2 per 1000 of the population. It is true 
that the heaviest emigration has always come from these coun- 
ties it being estimated that since 1851 a number of emigrants 
equal to 72 per cent of the average population has come from 
such counties as Clare and Kerry. But it is also true that since 
1878 and down to 1883 (the last period of increasing emigration) 
the increase was greater in these counties than in the whole of 
Ireland. For while the emigration for the whole of Ireland 
was, in 1883, two and one-half times what it was in 1878, in 
Clare it was three times, in Kerry four and one-half times, in 
Leitrim four and one-half times, in Galway and Mayo, seven, 
and in Sligo nine times, what it was in 1878. 1 The statistics 
accordingly show that we are drawing at an increasing rate from 
an apparently inexhaustible sink of poverty, and that we are 
neither gaining a better class of immigrants ourselves nor reliev- 
ing the distresses of Ireland. 

In Germany we can also find some trace of the fact that the 
movement of emigration is extending itself from the better and 
richer parts to the poorer and less advanced parts. In Prussia, 
for instance, it appears that the movement has progressed regu- 
larly from the western provinces to the eastern. It reached its 
highest point at the middle of the fifties in the western prov- 
inces, at the end of the sixties in the middle provinces, and at 
the beginning of the seventies in the eastern provinces. So also 
the revival of emigration after 1878 seems to have come from 
the eastern provinces. 2 

Something of the same sort may be seen in the statistics of 
the whole empire. Out of one thousand emigrants from Ger- 
many during the years 1871 to 1879, there came, for example, 
from the provinces East and West Prussia, 117.3 ; from Pomer- 
ania, 109.8; from Posen, 91.3; from Hanover, 83.6; from 
Schleswig-Holstein, 57.4; from Brandenburg, 44.2 ; from Hesse- 

1 Emigration Statistics of Ireland for the year 1886 [C.-4967], 1887. 
s Jahrbuchftir Geselzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschafi, V, 226 
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Nassau, 35.8; from Silesia, 29.3; from the Rhenish province, 
27.3; from Westphalia, 22.4; from the province Saxony, 18.1. 
If we compare the emigration with the population, which is the 
only satisfactory way of measuring the strength of the migratory 
tendency, we shall find the emigration heavier in these eastern 
provinces than in any other part of Prussia or of Germany. For 
instance, in 1881, — a year in which the emigration was heavy, — 
the proportion for Germany as a whole was 4.63 per 1000 of the 
population, and for Prussia 5.28 per 1000 of the Prussian popu- 
lation. But for Pomerania it was 16.68; for West Prussia, 
16.84; I0r Posen, 13.08; and for Schleswig-Holstein, 10.76, per 
1000 of the inhabitants of each of these provinces. 1 In Pome- 
rania, West Prussia and Schleswig-Holstein, the emigration of 
1 88 1 exceeded the natural increase of the population. These 
eastern provinces (Pomerania, West Prussia and Posen) are the 
poorest of all Prussia, and probably the poorest parts of all Ger- 
many. They are almost entirely agricultural, and the land being 
held in large estates, the mass of the inhabitants are day-laborers 
(Tagelohner). In Pomerania the large estates are more numer- 
ous than in any other province, comprising 57.42 per cent of the 
entire surface of the province. In Posen they comprise 55.57 
per cent, and in West Prussia 47 per cent, of the whole land. 2 

The explanation of this increasing emigration from the poorer 
districts of Germany is, of course, the cheapness of transporta- 
tion and the spread of information in regard to foreign coun- 
tries. But it is not a cheering reflection for us who are receiving 
the immigrants, that they are coming more and more from the 
destitute and dependent classes rather than from the more 
enterprising and wealthier. It is true that German statesmen 
and to some extent German economists look with disfavor upon 
this emigration and would like to see it stop. But this feeling 
comes from a variety of causes which do not affect the question 
of the desirability of these immigrants for us. One thing is 
the evasion of military service represented by this emigration, 
which not only lessens the number of men available for the 
army, but seems to be unpatriotic and to throw a greater burden 

* Jahrbuchfur Gesetzgebung, etc. IX, 57. 3 Ibid., S. 68. 
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on those who stay at home. 1 Then in all questions since 1871 
the feeling of national pride has played a great part. The Ger- 
mans desire that the empire shall be the strongest nation in 
Europe : and, since the colonial fever has struck them, they 
see with special regret these thousands of Germans going off to 
be swallowed up and lose their German nationality in the United 
States. Even the economists are affected by this feeling, and 
overlook the increased wages and more comfortable subsistence 
afforded those who stay at home. 

A similar movement may be discovered in the recent statis- 
tics of Italian emigration. The movement is steadily pushing 
from the better regions of the North to the poorer regions of 
the South. The reason for this again is cheaper transportation 
and better knowledge of foreign countries. 2 

1 In 1872 and 1873, when the condition of the working classes was uncommonly 
good, there were over 10,000 processes annually on account of evasion of military 
duty by emigration. Schonberg, Handbuch der Politischen Oekonomie, 2. Aufl., II, 965. 

2 In 1 886 the heaviest emigration to non-European countries was from the south- 
ern provinces : from Potenza, 10,642; from Salerno, 7824; from Campobasso, 6847; 
from Cosenza, 6749. Then come, at a great distance, the provinces of central Italy. 
{Bulletin de VInstitut International de Statistique, t. ii, 2eme livraison, p. 29.) The 
movement is due largely to the establishment of a steamship line at Naples. The 
increased importance of Naples as a port of departure for emigrants is seen in the 
following table. (Unfortunately this table includes both permanent and temporary 
emigrants, but probably the larger part of them are permanent.) 

Table showing principal ports from which Italian emigrants sail. 
(From Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana per gli Anni 1884 e 1885, Roma, 1886.) 

Absolute Numbers. 





1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


Genoa .... 
Naples .... 
Other Italian ports 
Marseilles . . . 

All other ports . . 


19.483 
4495 
7.957 
2,245 
898 
1,006 


19.978 
4,762 

6.459 
1,296 
1,236 
1,251 


15420 
8,488 
7.229 

645 
1,011 
2,810 


234!8 
18,264 
7,864 

1.339 
1,232 
1,283 


I9.305 

16,008 

6,244 

1,212 

2,182 

Si8 


24,006 

21,484 

7.56o 

892 

1467 

535 


30481 
35. OI 6 
10,771 

735 

1,922 

664 


31408 
40,012 
11,832 

799 
1.505 

293 


38,630 

21,537 

7.673 

437 

I.I5S 

4SO 


4L592 
37,686 
10,086 

544 
914 

537 


Total . . . 


36,084 


34.982 


35.603 


534O0 


45.469 


55.944 


79.589 


85.849 


69,882 


91.359 



Proportionate Numbers per too. 



Genoa .... 
Naples .... 
Other Italian ports 
Marseilles . . . 

All other ports . . 


53-99 

12.46 

22.05 

6.22 

249 

2-79 


57-" 
13.61 
18.46 
3-7i 
3-53 
3-58 


43-31 

23.84 

20.30 

1.81 

2.84 

7.90 


43-88 
34.18 
14.72 

2-51 
2.31 
2.40 


42.46 

35-21 

13-74 

2.66 

4.80 

I-I3 


42.91 
38.40 

13-51 

1.60 

2.62 

.96 


38-30 

44 — 

13-53 

■92 

2.42 

.83 


36.58 

46.61 

I3-78 

•93 

1.76 

•34 


55-28 
30.82 
10.98 

.62 
1.65 

•65 


45-5o 
41.27 
11.05 

.60 
1. — 

•58 


Total . . . 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 
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The character of the present immigration may be learned, in 
the second place, from the testimony of persons who are 
familiar with the immigrants and who have observed the move- 
ment during a series of years. Such testimony, unfortunately, 
is not easy to get in printed shape or in such shape that it shall 
represent anything more than an opinion. In fact in this whole 
question we are obliged to proceed, as they say in statistical 
science, by the method of symptoms. We cannot get exact 
data ; we are obliged to take such evidence as seems to bear 
on the problem and draw conclusions from it. For instance, 
the reports of the consuls of the United States are on this point 
extremely vague and unsatisfactory. Most of them say that the 
emigrants come from the agricultural or laboring class, but they 
say very little as to the condition of this class. About the 
only exception is the description of certain cases of emigration 
such as that of the Slovacks from Hungary, where the condition 
of the people is so strikingly inferior that it attracts universal 
attention. But this particular immigration is not large enough 
as yet to excite alarm, although these Hungarians seem to be 
but little superior to the Chinese in civilization. 1 

On this side of the water we have also some testimony, but it 
is all of the indirect kind. For instance, in the reports of the 
different bureaux of labor statistics we have some symptoms of 
the effects of this immigration and the way in which it is felt 
by the laboring classes. Thus the Connecticut commissioner 
speaks of the French Canadians in the following way : 

The Canadian population of Connecticut has been subject to several 
unfortunate influences which have made it less enterprising and inde- 
pendent than that of other states. It has had no newspapers of its own. 
It has shown comparatively little enterprise in works of permanent value 
to the community. The trouble at the bottom of the whole matter has 
been, that the Canadians of Connecticut have in general not come here 
of their own notion, and with their own resources, but under the 
influence of the employing companies, if not under actual contract with 
them. These companies have thus a hold upon the settlers which has 
prevented any feeling of independence which might otherwise have 
developed. . . . 

1 See Reports of United States Consuls on Emigration and Immigration, p. 50. 
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It is the custom to speak of the French Canadians as if they were a 
worthless race. Such is by no means the case. The virtue of industry 
they have in the highest degree. They are far from being difficult to 
deal with. In economy of food, . . . they teach us a lesson from which 
we might learn a great deal. The trouble is their economy does not 
stop at a point where it would be desirable. Their standard of life is 
one which it would be a serious misfortune for the American laborer to 
imitate. Their wants have been reduced to a point where low expenses 
no longer indicate economy, but lower civilization. 

Of the Italian immigration, which is just beginning to affect 
Connecticut, the commissioner speaks as follows : 

The Italian immigrants come almost entirely from the southern 
districts of Italy. They come in rudely organized bodies, not as a rule 
under contract from the employers themselves, but under the leadership 
of certain of their own nation, who arrange concerning their employment 
and pay. The Italian's object in coming to this country is simple. He 
wishes to stay here until he can save two or three hundred dollars, and 
then go home again. This sum amounts to a competence in his own 
country, and enables him to pass the remainder of his days as a man of 
wealth and established position. . . . 

The task which he has before him is not a difficult one. . . . His 
expenses he is able to reduce to a minimum. In matters of personal 
comfort he is the reverse of exacting. He can bear an infinite amount 
of crowding, without apparently interfering with his enjoyment of life or 
sense of decency. His diet is simple ; it is even cheaper than that of the 
French Canadian. While the Canadian relies largely on peas and other 
cheap and nutritious vegetables, the food of the Italian consists largely 
of stale bread, stale fruit, and stale beer. The Italians use these things 
at a point where they cease to be marketable. Of fruit in particular, they 
save large quantities at a point where it has almost no commercial value, 
applying a kind of drying process of their own, and afterwards cooking 
the dried fruit from time to time as it is wanted. 1 

1 Report, 1885, pp. 60 ff. 

The Italians do not seem to be favorites anywhere. The consul of the United 
States in Marseilles, France, writes : " There are in this city more than 54,000 Italians, 
who hold toward the native laboring classes a relation somewhat similar to that of the 
Chinese in the Western American states. The Italian laborer is quite as industrious 
and even more economical than the Frenchman. His wants are so few and simple 
that he can exist upon a small percentage of his earnings, and in a competition of 
wages he underbids the native laborer. In several parts of this district there have 
been heard recently sharp protests, attended in some instances by violence, against 
the Piedmontese, who swarm across the frontier and seek employment in mines and 
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The New York commissioner also made an investigation in 
1885 of imported contract labor and found several cases where 
such labor was regularly imported and furnished to railroads or 
other parties at wages much less than the American laborer was 
receiving. A contractor in Buffalo admitted that he furnished 
400 foreigners during the last year to railroads and other cor- 
porations. They were principally Italians, Swedes, Poles and 
Germans. They are in about the same condition of life and 
have the same habits as the Italians already described. Most 
of them come simply to accumulate a few hundred dollars and 
then return to their native country. It is the question of 
Chinese labor over again. 

In like manner the New Jersey commissioner complains that 
small squads of these Italians and Hungarians are employed 
at different points in New Jersey, being furnished from an 
agency in New York city. The trouble has even reached 
the Western states, where it might be supposed there was room 
for any number of laborers. The Kansas commissioner refers 
to it both in his first and in his second report ; as do also the 
Iowa and the Wisconsin commissioners. The latter asserts that 
during the summer of 1886 Wisconsin was flooded with Italian 
railway workers. They earn from $1.25 to $1.50, and live on 
from 10 to 16 cents a day. They are under the control of 
padrones who receive the above sums from the railroads but 
often pay the laborers less. In March, 1886, Wisconsin was 
flooded with circulars from an Italian Labor and Construction 
company of New York, offering to let men for "tunneling, 
grading, mining, breaking stone, laying ties, repairing washouts, 

tanneries and upon public works; but these manifestations have been promptly sup- 
pressed and denounced as uncivilized and dangerous to French working-people in 
other countries." Consular Reports, p. 71. 

A German author speaks of the immigrants in the Argentine Republic : " Die 
Spanier, Portugiesen und Italiener verlassen iibrigens nur selten die Stadt. Wahrend 
die Erstgenannten sich in der Regel als changadores (Dienstmanner) oder screnos 
(Polizeileute) verdingen, halten sich die Italiener grosstentheils im Hafen auf und 
beschaftigen sich mit dem Verladen bei den ankommenden und abfahrenden Schiffen. 
Diese Einwanderer mit den obigen Beschaftigungen (die serenos nicht ausgenom- 
men!) bilden durchschnittlich die gefahrlichste und gefiirchteste Bevolkerungsclasse 
der Stadt [Buenos Ayres]." Robert, Zur Auswanderungsfrage, S. 29, Wien, 1879. 
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laying water and gas mains, street cleaning, shovelling snow," 
or to take such work as sub-contractors "at figures that will 
repay inquiry." "Contractors and employers will find that the 
authority of this company over the men it furnishes is of special 
advantage in all dealings it may have with them." Public senti- 
ment in Wisconsin is very generally aroused against the employ- 
ment of such labor — and, in fact, in favor of some restriction on 
further immigration. The bureau of labor received the follow- 
ing answers to a circular of inquiry. Out of 523 firms of 
employers, 70 were in favor of total prohibition and 393 of 
partial restriction. Out of 25,236 employees who answered the 
question, 4059 were in favor of total prohibition, 18,510 in favor 
of some sort of restriction, and only 2667 against restriction. 

It is hardly necessary to pursue this part of the inquiry 
further. It is only the extreme cases that excite attention, 1 
but it is certain that the character of the immigrants who come 
to this country is not improving. There is abundant evidence 
on this point, both abroad and in this country ; and there are 
some cases of immigration which may even excite apprehension. 
Emigration is no longer culling and bringing to us the cream of 
the working classes, the men of energy, thrift and enterprise. 
It is almost all of it assisted, either by remittances from this 
side of the water or by the energy of business enterprise which 
reaps the profits of transportation. The process of natural 
selection which the difficulties of the voyage formerly brought 
about, no longer works. Practically any one can now go ; it 
depends only on the disposition ; and when it comes to a 
question of disposition it is as likely to be the indolent, 
vagrant and vicious who will go, as the thrifty, industrious 

1 The newest specimen of undesirable immigrants are the Arabs, forty-two of 
whom were landed in New York by the Chateau Leoville, December 24, 1887. They 
were at first rejected by the commissioners, but the steamship company afterwards 
presented affidavits from twenty-eight of them that they were blacksmiths, carpenters, 
masons, etc^ and that they had from $50 to $100 each. The company bound itself 
in $15,000 to take care of any of the immigrants who should become a public 
charge within twelve months, and the Arabs were let in. Two years ago the same 
steamer brought sixty Arabs and upon their being rejected here landed them at Hali- 
fax, whence they found their way overland into the United States. — The New York 
Times, Jan. 3, 1888. 
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and energetic. For the country receiving the immigrants it is a 
misfortune that this natural selection has fallen away. To go on 
receiving them, without check or control, is like attempting to 
guide a heavily loaded wagon down hill, with the wheels greased 
and the brakes off, because it had been done before successfully 
with the brakes on. When the immigration came in a moderate 
stream and with natural velocity, so to speak, it occasioned no 
alarm. But now the movement is accelerated both by social 
influences, such as the desire of European communities to get 
rid of a portion of their population (and naturally of the least 
desirable portion), and by individual economic motives, such as 
the efforts of transportation companies to fill up their ships. 
An East End of London pauper who leaves for Canada because 
he has his passage paid, a new suit of clothes given him, and 
money put in his pocket by " Mr. Tuke's committee " or some 
charitable Lady Cathcart ; or a Prussian peasant who sails from 
Hamburg for the United States at the solicitation of the agent 
of some transatlantic steamship line who gets a commission 
for every passenger he secures, — such men can scarcely be 
said to be following out natural economic impulses leading them 
to better their condition and thus indirectly to benefit the 
world at large. 1 We might as well look these facts fairly in the 
face, and treat the problem in the same cool commercial spirit 
as the men who are directing the movement for the sake of 
commercial gain. 

Richmond Mayo Smith. 



1 By the Swiss law of 1880, every person who engages in the business of forward- 
ing emigrants is obliged to register himself, paying a fee of fr. 50 and making a 
deposit of fr. 40,000 as security for observing the regulations established by law. 
These agents are then allowed to appoint sub-agents, for whom they are responsible. 
On the 1st of January, 1882, there were 9 chief agents and 184 sub-agents. On the 
31st of December, 1885, the number of chief agents had increased to II, and of sub- 
agents to 402 ! Among these sub-agents there was the most active competition for 
the purpose of securing emigrants. Complaint was made especially that tavern- 
keepers were employed as sub-agents, and used their opportunities to persuade 
persons to emigrate. The motive with such persons is of course purely mercenary. 
See Karrer, Das Schweizerische Auswanderungswesen, S. 134, 139, 152, 161, 164. 



